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[ N°LXXVII.] Saturday, July 22. 1786. 


BD Estpes the great incitements to depravity or ill conduct which 

paflion and intereft hold forth, there are other temptations to 
vice, other apologies for the want of virtue, which, as they lefs {hock 
the ingenuous feelings of our nature, are perhaps fully as dangerous 
as motives which apparently are of a much more powerful kind. We 
are often led aftray by habits, which in fingle actions feemed unim- 
portant or venial; we are feduced by opinions, to which a forteof plau- 
fible fallacy gives the ihew of reafon. Sometimes we hide our errors 
and our weaknefs under the veil of virtue, and afcribe to ourfelves the 
merit of good qualities from circumftances, which, if jultly confider- 
ed, fhould cover us with blame. At other times we are contented to 
wear the livery, though we are not in the fervice of virtue, and pride 
ourfelves on {peaking her language, though we do not conform our 
actions to her precepts. 


I happened lately to fpend a day in company with a gentleman 
whofe appearance prepoilefled me much in his favour, and whofe 
converfation and deportment did not lefs conciliate my good opinion, 
There was a certain delicacy in his remarks, which befpoke an un- 
common finenefs of mind; a warmth in his fentiments, which feemed 
to flow from a high principle of difintereftednefs and generofity. Af- 
ter he was gone, | could not help exprefling myfelf very warmly in 
his commendation, which the friend at whofe houfe we were did 
not join in fo cordial a manner as | expected. When J preffed him a 
little on that fcore, he told me that Woodfort (fo the Gentleman was 
called) had long been a fubject of his fpeculation on human charac- 
ter and conduct. “ Woodfort, (faid he), in manner and converfa- 
“ tion, is always the elegant and interefting man you faw him. Na 
“ he pofleffes, 1 believe, in reality, thofe feelings which he knows fo 
“* well how to exprefs. I have frequently found him weeping at the 
*¢ perufal of a tender novel, and have feen him ftruggling to keep 
‘¢ down the emotions of his heart dt the reprefentation of a trage- 
** dy. You faw how his eye kindled at the recital of a benevolent, 
“or a generous deed, and at that moment I am perfuaded that 
“* Woodfort was benevolent, was generous. Yet, in real life, (for I 
“ have had the beft opportunities of knowing it), Woodfort’s feeling 
“¢ and generofity unaccountably forfake him, Scarcely ever has he 
“ been known to relieve the diftrefles he is fo willing to pity, or to 
‘* exercife the generofity he is fo ready to applaud. The tenants on 
** his eftate are {queezed for rents higher than their farms can afford ; 
“© his debtors are harafled for payments, in circumftances which 
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might often plead for mitigation or delay. Nay, I know fome of 
his pretty near relations, for relief of whofe neceflities 1 have ap- 
plied with fuccefs to others, after having in vain folicited Wood- 
fort’s afliftance to relieve them.” 


ce 


ce 


- 
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ce 


I confefs [ did not thank my friend for thus undeceiving me, and 
felt fomething painful in being obliged to retraét an opinion which it 
had afforded me fo much pleafure to form, But afterwards, when I 
had time to recover from this little fhock to my feelings which my 
friend’s information had given, I began, like him, to {peculate on this 
feeming contrariety of character; and though that of Woodfort may 
perhaps appear fingular, I am afraid that, in a certain degree, there 
are not wanting many inftances of a fimilar kind; and that, if we look 
around us with obfervation, we {hall frequently difcover men who ap- 
pear to fewe, nay who really feel, much tendernefs at the tale of woe, 
and much applaufe at the recitals of generofity, who yet, in real con- 
duct and in active life, feldom difcover either much generofity or much 
fenfibility. 


To account in fome meafure for this appearance, it may be obfer- 
ved, that when a reprefentation is given of fictitious diftrefs, it is done 
in fuch a manner, and with fuch circumftances accompanying it, as 
have the moft powerful tendency to affect the heart. Ina tragedy, 
where the object is to move, or in a novel, where the author means 
to produce the fenfation of pity, every circumftance which can pro- 
duce that effect is collected, and every thing which can diminith it is 
carefully removed. ‘Thus a reprefentation is given of characters and 
fituations, which, though not unnatural, feldom exift; the detached 
parts may frequently be feen; but all the incidents united together, 
attended with thofe circumftances im which they are held out, and ac- 
companied with none of a different or difcordant fort, are feldom be- 
held in real life. The mind, therefore, may be affected with a ficti- 
-tious ftory, or a tale of woe, when it will not be affected with a real 
event occurring in common life; becaufe that real event cannot be per- 
ceived in all thofe {trong colours, and mingled with all thofe attraét- 
ing circum{tances, with which a romantic ftory may be wrought up. 
Some circumftances may occur which will diminifh our intereft in the 
perfons who really fufler, while there may be others wanting which 
would increafe our fympathy with their fituation, Thus Woodfort may 
be exceedingly moved by a well-written novel, founded on the oppref- 
fion of the rich and powerful over the poor and humble; yet, in the 
cafe of his own tenants, he may not be affected with their hardthips. 
He may perfuade himfelf it was their own indolence which produced 
their diftrefs; he may quote inftances of landlords who have bettered 
the condition of their tenants by raifing their rents; and fet up ideas 
of public improvement againft the feelings of private compaffion. 


It may be obferved further, that when a fictitious ftory of diftrefs is 
told, or when a melancholy event happens, which has no connection 
with 
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with ourfelves, there is no interfering intereft or inclination of our own 
to diminifh our pity or our fenfibility. The mind is led to give the 
fenfations that are excited their full {way, and to indulge in them to 
their utmoft extent. Obfervers upon human nature have frequently 
remarked, that the contemplation of objects of diftre{s gives a melan- 
choly pleafure tothe mind. Perfons of fenfibility are well acquainted 
with this pleafure; and when a ftory of diftrefs is fet before them, 
they feel much enjoyment trom indulging i in it. The mind in this fi- 
tuation dwells and feeds upon its object, and every tender emotion is 
called forth. But when a real event happens in life, with which we 
ourfelves may be in fome refpeét connected, inftead of dwelling upon 
it, or nourifhing the feeling of diftrefs which it produces, we may 
endeavour to avoid it, and to fhut it out from our thoughts, becaufe 
its indulgence may interfere with fome other favourite feeling or in- 
clination. Woodfort, though affected with the reprefentation of di- 
ftrefs, produced by poverty or want in thofe with whom he had no 
connection, was not affected with that of his own relations, probably 
becaufe it hurt his mind to think that he had relations who were poor; 
and he therefore thruft the fubjec&t from his thoughts, as people {hun 
thofe fcenes in which they once delighted, if they recall misfortune, 
or record difgrace. 


It muft alfo be remarked, that the fenfations which arife from the 
indulgence in reprefentations or tales of diitrefs with which we our- 
felves are unconnected, require no fort of exertion; the mind repofes 
quietly upon the contemplation of the object, without being called 
forth to action ; but when the diftrefs of others occurs in real life, if 
we are to relieve it, fome exertion is neceflary, and fome action of our 
own mutt be performed. Now a man may take pleafure in the paf- 
five feelings of fenfibility, (if that expreflion may be ufed), when he 
will avoid every thing which requires active exertion. Hence the 
mind may be open to the feelings of compatlion and tendernefs, may 
take delight in indulging them, and by that means acquire great 
acutenefs of fenfibility, when it may harden and fhut itfelf againtt 
every object, where the giving way to the feelings which fuch object 
produces requires real activity and exertion, 


To this it may be proper to add, that the very indulgence in the 
paflive feelings of fenfibility has a tendency to produce indolence, 
languor, and feeblenets, and to unfit the mind for any thing which 
requires active and firm exertion, While the mind contemplates di- 
ftreis, itis acted upon, and never acts; and by indulging in this 
contemplation, it becomes more and more unfit for action: the paflive 
feeling of enmpataons may increafe, but the power guages to relieve 
will diminith. On the other hand, a man who has not the fame de- 
gree of fenfibility, or the fame difpofition to indulge in the contem- 
pl: ition of objects of diitrefs, may, by the polleflion of a firmer mind, 
and greater habits of adivity, Mn form many more benevolent and 
generous actions, ‘The more the patlive habit of compaflion is indul- 
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ged without the active *, the weaker will the difpofition to aéivity 
become: but on the other hand, though by the exertion of the active 
habit the paiflive may be diminifhed; yet by a frequent repetition of 
benevolent acts, the mind will become more and more difpofed to re- 
peat them, and will find the performance more and more eafy. He 
whofe nervous fenfibility could not bear the fight of a wound, would, 
in fuch a cafe, be incapable, were he otherwife qualified, to aflift in 
its cure; while a perfon of lefs delicate feelings, and who is lefs af- 
feted with the fore, will be both more able and more willing to lend 
his aid in giving relief, 


If the above obfervations be well founded, may we not conclude, 
that there is often much danger, in the education of children, of foft- 
tening their minds too much, of rendering them too fufceptible to 
general reprefentations of diftrefs, and of affeGting them too frequently 
and too deeply by fictitious tales of woe. The mind thus affected, 
may be infenfible to the proper impreflion, when the influence of ro- 
mantic deception is removed, and when real objects of diftrefs, un- 
attended with the colours in which Novellifts and Poets exhibit them, 
are placed before it, Accuftomed to be affected with objects only that 
are removed from ourfelves, and where there can be no competition 
with our own intereits, we may be unmoved when our own interefts 
oer other inclinations interfere, in ufe to indulge folely in feeling, we 
may fhrink from the labour of aétive benevolence, and find in the 
experience of real life, that the very habit of indulging in the con- 
templation of diftrefs, though it may add to our natural fenfibility, 
yet, by fatiguing and exhautting the mind, will give ita feeblene(s, 
a languor, and an imbecillity, which is inconfiftent with every vigo- 
rous and every proper exertion. While therefore a certain degree of 
fenfibility ought to be cultivated, we ought at the fame time to be 
upon our guard not to puth it too far; and habits of action ought 
carefully to be intermixed with our habits of contemplation, We 
ought ever to have impreffed on our minds the fentiment of one of 
the moft illuftrious men that ever lived; of a man who united the 
mofl fublime views of contemplation, with the moft {plendid exertions 
of activity, in the greateft theatre that hiftory has exhibited to our 
view; of Marcus Aur, Antoninus :(fays hen “S nei 
** in paflive fentiment, but in action ;” “ svt n agri 3 nana ow wise, carne 
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* See Butler’s Analogy. 
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